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CAESAR REDIVIVUS 



By a. p. McKinx-ay 
Portland, Oregon 



In the latter part of July, 1914, there was sitting on the broad 
veranda of the house boat on the Styx that prince of pragmatists, 
Machiavelli. He held a book in his hand. It was a symposium 
on the new education. There was an article by Mr. Flexner on the 
demise of Caesar, another by Dr. EHot on "That Bad Education." 
In classic language Dr. Sisson damned the classics with faint praise, 
and Superintendent Nightingale contributed his quota to the chorus 
of censure. As the reader thumbed the pages he would mutter, 
"Poor Caesar," or, "It will go hard with the old dictator to yield 
to the new regime." 

"What's that you are saying?" interrupted the old Roman 
himself, looking up from his reading of the London Times. 

" Oh, I was just feehng sorry for you because of the way they are 
relegating you to 'innocuous desuetude' in the schools of America." 

"I don't worry," replied he of the laurel wreath. "Hardly less 
than the student of Romance languages can the English-speaking 
boy get along without me. For when it comes to a mastery of the 
English language I am no more dead than Chaucer. Most of the 
learned words of the language come from me and my fellow-Latins. 
I furnish the key that unlocks the haunts of many spelUng demons, 
such as 'separate,' 'necessity,' and 'absence.' I am the blessed 
benefactor of the EngUsh teacher, for through me, without effort 
on her part, her pupils get a mastery of grammar, sentence structure, 
and analysis, and a feeling for shades of word-meanings almost 
impossible to acquire merely through the vernacular. 

"In fact, I have in my pocket a letter from Portland, Oregon, 
telling about the Latin situation there. It appears that in one of 
the big high schools of the city the Latin teachers are provided with 
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the tools of their English coadjutors. These consist of Hsts of 
minimum requirements in spelHng and grammar; of certain 
specified work in etymology, embracing prefixes, suffixes, and a 
technical vocabulary from several of the branches of knowledge, 
such as biology; also of rules for sentence structure and punctuation 
with an outline for sentence analysis. 

"These tools are for regular use. For many months practically 
every sentence in my Commentaries is analyzed till the students 
have mastered the situation. Every case of poor EngHsh in a 
translation is identified from the rules and corrected accordingly. 
The result is that the teachers of English and science are backing 
up Latin most enthusiastically. 

"This correlation of Latin with English seems largely to account 
for the surprising results in a recent grammar test held by the high 
schools of that city. The test was given to all third-term pupils. 
The average for the city was 75 per cent, for the high school in 
question 89 per cent. In that school 81 per cent of the Latin pupils 
exceeded the general average, whereas 66 per cent of the English 
pupils fell below. I fear not for the future of Latin. Even Pro- 
fessor Nightingale himself, one of the contributors to your sympo- 
sium, pointed the climax of his attack by a parody on my 'veni, 
vidi, vici.' 

"Aside from this Hnguistic necessity for my immortality," 
went on the Imperator, "there is a more important one still — 
namely, political. The man who knows not my Gallic War may 
never become an authority on European politics. Tell me, Poly- 
bius — for you too are a pragmatist — what is the great pohtical fact 
in Western Europe from my time on ?" 

"Evidently the Teutonic question," replied the Greek. 

"Who first stated that question?" 

"You, of course," answered Polybius. 

"What was my great contribution to civilization?" continued 
Caesar. 

"The relief of the Germanic pressure and the consoHdation of a 
strong buffer state that saved Latin culture for four hundred years." 

"Well then I would like to know how anyone is going to express 
an intelligent opinion on this subject without paying tribute to me. 
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Take even a minor phase of that question, the disposition of Alsace- 
Lorraine. Both disputants appeal to priority of time to sub- 
stantiate their claims. On that basis I should have the decision of 
the award, which would fall to France, for in my day Gaul reached 
to the Rhine. 

" Furthermore I have a presentiment that something is about to 
happen that will bring about a revival of interest in my history. 
The assassination of the heir to the Austrian throne is a deed preg- 
nant with possibilities. Say, Tolstoi, don't you remember that 
blood-curdling prophecy you sent to the Kaiser in 1911 ?" 

"Yes, yes, in the next year a war was to break out in the 
Balkans," mused the seer. 

"It did, didn't it?" 

"Yes, and this was to be followed in 19 14 by a world-wide con- 
flagration, and there was a great deal more that I have forgotten." 

For the last few minutes the wireless station on the near-by 
shore had been crackling excitedly. Hardly had the Russian 
prophet ceased speaking when in rushed Mercury with a radiogram 
in his hand. He cried out, "The lid is off in Europe. The Kaiser 
held a conference at Potsdam on July 14, at which the dogs of war 
were unleashed. Russia and France are mobilizing. Lord Grey 
is frantically trying to arrange a conference." 

Straightway upon receipt of the message Caesar telephoned 
Calpurnia that he wouldn't be home for dinner. He engaged a 
room at the club for the duration of the war and kept up a running 
commentary upon the various bulletins from the fi.eld of operations. 
When Great Britain refused to leave Belgium and France in the 
lurch and began to mobihze her "ridiculous little army" for the 
Continent, Caesar said, "That's a habit she acquired in my time 
and one which was the occasion of my first invasion of the island." 

With the posting of the bulletin that had called forth this 
remark, out snapped Bismarck, "That's the end of that political 
monstrosity, the British Empire. She will drop to pieces Uke a 
rope of sand. We have everything ready to spring a Holy War 
that will result in the massacre of every Englishman in the confines 
of Mohammedanism. The Boers too, to say nothing of Canada 
and the Isles of the Sea, will rise and come to us for deliverance." 
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"Don't be too sure," retorted the Commentator. "You have 
read my chapter on the Germanic conception of the right of war and 
you have taken to your heart Ariovistus' theory that the conqueror 
may do as he pleases with the conquered. The British and the 
French too have read my treatise, but they have adopted the Latin 
view as set forth in the forty-fifth chapter of the first book of the 
Gallic War that provincials should be free, should pay no tribute, 
and should be allowed to use their own laws. The result is that 
you have the Polish and Bohemian questions ever with you, 
whereas Alsace, though German in blood and language, is French 
in loyalty and spirit, and that wherever plum pudding is eaten for 
Christmas the peoples are volunteering for the succor of the mother- 
country." 

The air was becoming somewhat surcharged with electricity 
when Mark Antony ran in with an extra of the Infernal Times- 
Courier in his hand. He called out, "Belgium has accepted the 
Kaiser's defy and will oppose the violation of her neutrality." 

"I pity the little fool," muttered the Iron Chancellor. 

"What else could you have expected ? " broke in Caesar. "You 
know by heart my 'Battle with the Nervii,' and surely must 
remember my judgment that the Belgians are the bravest of all the 
Gauls, and no doubt you have accepted as a compUment the reason 
assigned, namely, 'That they are neighbors of the Germans with 
whom they are continually waging war.' " 

At this Grotius interjected, "You don't think Germany will 
break her guaranty for Belgium, do you ? If she does, every treaty 
will be but a scrap of paper and my whole edifice of international 
law will collapse in total ruin." 

"Let me answer for Caesar," spoke up John Hay. "Study the 
Commentaries and you will find out that whenever Caesar dealt 
with Germans he found them faithless. 

"The first instance to be cited occurred at the conference 
between Caesar and Ariovistus when the latter's famous cavalry 
attacked Caesar's bodyguard under the illusion that it was 
composed of Gallic horsemen. Only Caesar's prescience in having 
substituted his Tenth Legion for the Gallic riders spoiled Ariovistus' 
scheme to rid himself of his dangerous rival once and for all. 
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"To omit the treacherous conduct of the Aduatuci and the 
Usipites, one more example of Teutonic perfidy will suffice. A few 
days after the previous episode, in the hope, probably, of getting 
someone to hold as a hostage, the German chief wrote to Caesar, 
asking him to send an envoy to finish the conversation of the 
previous conference. The wily Roman parried the scheme by send- 
ing two Gauls. When Ariovistus saw them, in a raucous voice he 
cried out, 'Why have you come ? With the idea of spying ?' He 
ended by throwing them into chains. It later turned out that they 
would have been burned at the stake if the lots on three several 
occasions had not been unfavorable. Thus did the German leader 
flout the sacred right of embassy." 

With this interchange of speech the British embargo on wireless 
went on, leaving Caesar disconsolate. When after several days the 
fortnightly packet arrived and the mail was delivered at the club, 
good-natured Cicero turned his budget of London Times over to 
his former enemy. For many an hour the old campaigner sat in 
his morris chair noting the progress of the Furor Teutonicus through 
Belgium. The habitu6s of the club gradually dropped away, till 
he was left alone poring over dispatches every one of which called 
up reminiscences of his campaign of 57 B.C. On every hand familiar 
names and places appeared: Namur, Amiens, Soissons, Breteuil, 
Berry-au-Bac, and Rheims; the Meuse, the Sambre, the Aisne, 
and the Mame. Finally at the mention of Maubeuge, the battle 
with the Nervii flashed before his mind and he dozed off to sleep, 
smiUng over the joke he had played on the boys of future genera- 
tions when after the battle he wrote that page-long sentence in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of his account of the Belgian confederacy. 

Some months later Hannibal looked up from an article in the 
Atlantic Monthly, by Andr6 Cheradame, on the efficiency of the 
German machine. "It seems," observed the Punic thunderbolt, 
"that the moving principle of the system is that, given a govern- 
ment efiicient enough to insure prosperity for the state, the people 
wUl submit to any degree of exploitation in the way of industrial 
organization for miUtary purposes. If I had had such backing, 
the Mediterranean would have been a Punic rather than a Latin 
lake." 
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"That's nothing new," answered Caesar. "It's in the blood 
of the Germans. The same theory obtained among them in my 
day. It contemplated a complete industrial organization with 
self-effacement of the individual in the creation of a military 
machine that could work its will on other nations. There was no 
private property. Yearly the leaders met and parceled out the 
lands. Each year the allotment was shifted. Thus was headed 
off the development of an individualistic spirit that would have 
thrown sand in the cogs of their theory of the state. 

"This annual reallotment co-ordinated their industrial system 
nicely with the military organization. The state was divided into 
districts. Among the Suebi, for instance, there were one hundred. 
Each unit was composed of two thousand fighting men. Of these, 
one thousand went to war each year and one thousand remained 
at home to till the lands and furnish supplies for the armies in the 
field. Thus was intermitted the practice neither of war nor of 
agriculture." 

In the midst of this conversation newsboys on the bank were 
heard calling "Extra! Extra!" Petronius, the steward, was 
immediately dispatched for a copy and came running back with the 
cry that the "Lusitania" had been sunk. A deep silence fell upon 
the room, so that even Socrates stopped talking. Presently Caesar 
looked up from his war library. "You gentlemen," he said, 
"evidently have not availed yourselves of my invitation to read 
my collection. Here are some illuminating titles: 'Gems from 
German Thought,' 'Bernhardi,' 'Treitschke,' 'The Armenian Mas- 
sacres by a German Eyewitness,' 'Lord Bryce's Report on the 
Belgian Atrocities,' and above all, 'The German War Book' itself. 
The latter is particularly in point, for it merely carries out in minute 
detail the theory of international relations laid down by Ariovistus 
in the thirty-sixth chapter of the first book of my Gallic War. 
Grant his claim that might makes right, and all else follows. 

"The 'will to power' among the Germans of my day was a sufli- 
cient warrant for any desire. Brigandage was a path to glory, 
provided that it was practiced on a foreign state. A cardinal 
principle of statecraft was the necessity of reducing all neighbors 
to impotency. Thus the Suebi gloried in having made a wilderness 
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of the lands bordering on their territory, and in so doing got a 
reputation for being more than a match for the immortal gods. 
To them 'necessity knew no law' and was a good title to stolen 
lands. When Ariovistus fell in love with the fields of sunny France 
he took them by piecemeal, first one third, then another — at which 
stage I came on the scene. 

"Even allies fared no better. He seized their cities, exacted 
hostages, and laid tribute. If anything was not done at his nod and 
beck he visited summary punishment upon the hostages — for 
specific details read Lord Bryce's report. 

"The purpose of this poUcy was to terrorize the enemy into 
helplessness. I myself was a witness of its effectiveness. So 
cowed were Ariovistus' vassals, the Sequani, that in a general 
coimcil of all Gaul they did not even dare speak a word, for they 
shuddered at the cruelty of the absent Ariovistus just as if he were 
present. Their fear spread even among my troops till they fell 
into such a panic that many gave all sorts of excuses for wanting 
a furlough. Others moped around in their tents and bewailed their 
fate. Everybody made his will, and finally rumors reached my 
ears that the soldiers would mutiny if ordered to advance." 

One day S argon I was reviewing the Verdim situation and 
expressed surprise that the French, outnumbered almost ten to one 
in material resources at that point, not only had checked the 
Teutonic drive, but had finally recovered all their losses. "I 
thought," said he to Caesar, "that you accused the French of being 
volatile, of blowing hot and cold in their undertakings. You give 
a most amusing picture of crowds surrounding a traveler in the 
market place while he regales them with any fiction to their liking. 
Whereupon the silly Gauls, without further verification, on the 
spot are led to take action of which they must soon repent." 

"What you say was true in my day," replied the Commentator, 
"but you must remember that I made Gaul into a state more 
Latin than Latium herself. I made her the depository of Graeco- 
Roman culture. She has been true to her trust. She cannot fail, 
or else will the Occident go down before the Orient, individualism 
before collectivism, culture before KuUur. For the third time have 
the East and the West locked arms in deadly embrace. To Persia, 
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the personification of collectivism in the state, Athens said, 'Thou 
shalt not pass' ; to the Saracen, the exemplification of the one idea 
in religion, Charles Martel said, 'Thou shalt not pass'; and now 
to the Teuton, the great instance of the one idea in industrial 
organization, says the Poilu, 'Thou shalt not pass.'" 

At this the Associated Press correspondent appeared for his 
daily budget. To him Caesar intrusted this charge for publication : 
"Let the Western world look well to its girding. It is in a fearsome 
tempest. It stands two chances of going down before the imperi- 
ous surge of orientalism. Collectivism, personified in the Kaiser, is 
putting our Western culture to a test as never before. It has 
nearly fulfilled its dream of a pan-Germany reaching from Brussels 
to Bagdad. And now in alliance with socialism — collectivism 
under another name — it is about to get control of the undeveloped 
resources of Russia. 

"This chance for Germany to win is one of arms. There is 
another even more to be feared. Even out of the ashes of defeat, 
like the fabled Phoenix, she may rise to conquer. This victory 
will be one of the spirit. As in the former chance she must find 
allies in the Entente camp, so in the latter is she depending on 
traitors to the cause of humanism — socialism and the advocates 
of the 'new education.' To the former she has given the task of 
befogging the issue between culture and Kultur; on the latter she 
is relying to complete the conquest. They are not disappointing 
her, for on all sides is heard the hue and cry, 'See what Germany's 
system of education has done for her. We too must be vocational- 
ized or lose in the battle of life. Hence get away from the past; 
set your eyes on the future; teach everybody a trade; throw Latin 
to the dogs and the classics on the junk pile.' 

"Let me plead," concluded Caesar, "that the trustee nations 
of Graeco-Roman culture turn a deaf ear to these siren tones and, 
remembering how essential the classics are to the understanding of 
the language and history of the Occident, highly resolve to maintain 
the trust put in their keeping, for what would it profit them to 
gain the guerdon of a specious victory and yet finally, jdelding 
to the allurements of a seductive imitation, fall down and worship 
before the golden calf of Teutonic Kultur"! 



